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INDIANAPOLIS PROPOSES 4-WAY HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS 


Indianapolis schools have proposed the adoption of a "four-way" system Of high school 
diplomas which will represent the kind and quality of work done to earn them. If success- 
fully put into effect, this plan now under study by Midwest educators might have a power- 
ful impact on secondary school policy in America. 





Indianapolis School Supt. Herman L. Shibler envisions the following types of diplomas: 
The first, or "Academic," diploma would be awarded for creditable performance in harder 
subjects such as languages, mathematics, science and English. It would be designed es- 
pecially for those who want to go on to college. The work leading to it would qualify 
the graduate for any college or university. A second type of diploma would be awarded in 
"Fine and Practical Arts," qualifying the graduates for broad, creative, intellectual work 
in business and industry. These diploma holders might not become doctors or lawyers, but 
would be prepared for business, the arts and advertising, for example. A third type of 
diploma would be given for "Vocational" achievement. It might cover work in electronics 
or radio, preparing the graduate for post-high school entrance into interesting and reason- 
ably well-paid types of jobs. A fourth or "General" diploma would represent work done in 
all the above fields (primarily the first two), but not on any extremely high performance 
level. 





The Indianapolis proposal reflects the growing national trend of thought toward re- 
tailoring the American high school to better serve all its students. The plan also ties 
into another experimental program now underway in Washington, D.C. This is the four-track 
system of high school course offerings which was put into effect by Acting School Supt. 
Carl F. Hansen in an attempt to meet individual differences of students. Not too different 
from the "stratified" high school of the past, the program offers a basic course which is 
largely remedial and designed to better prepare students destined for unskilled employment. 
There also is an honors course that offers greater opportunity for the "bright" student. 
Hansen has proposed the issuance of special diplomas for each of the four tracks of study. 





Educators everywhere are voicing concern over the role the high school must play in a 
future filled with bigger and more varied student bodies. Two schoolmen who long have 
given thought to the subject are Benjamin C. Willis, General Supt. of Chicago Schools, and 
Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary, California Teachers Assn. (Picture on Page 2.) 
Willis points out that "school is not books, but people,” adding that this country's most 
Over-whelming problem is to be found in the rising school enrollments. The needs of these 
children must be met, he told delegates attending the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators' San Francisco convention last week. Corey, in addressing this group of 4500 
school executives, declared: "The American experiment in public education is still very 
young...its history is an intellectual success story, which, when carefully studied, chal- 
lenges the imagination and excites the thoughtful men throughout the world." He asked the 
administrators if "we, today, have the courage, the creativeness and resources to really 
develop an educational program for all American youth?" He added: "We have recently heard 
insistent demands that we give more attention to meet the needs of the gifted. The empha- 
sis has been quite largely centered on the academically gifted - those who can handle ab- 
stract ideas easily and who are facile with the language arts. We must not forget that 
there are other types of giftedness which society needs to develop and which the individual 
has a right to pursue." 
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Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers Assn., and Benjamin C. 
Willis, General Supt. of Chicago Schools. 
(Story on Page 1.) 





A NEW VENTURE 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators has decided that the subject of its 
1960 yearbook will be "The Superintendent 
and His Preparation." It will be prepared 
by a commission of AASA members, headed by 
Hollis A. Moore, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
Committee for the Advancement of School Ad- 
ministration. 


JOHN KEATS AIRS ‘GOOD OLD DAYS’ EDUCATION CANT IN BOOK FORM 


"Schools Without Scholars" by John Keats, former general assignment reporter for Scripps 
Howard's Washington Daily News, will be released tomorrow by Houghton Mifflin Co., publish- 
ers. It is a 202-page treatise ($3), billed as a parent's-eye view of public education, 
which begins by asking: "Just what do we want out schools to accomplish?" Although Keats 
maintains that two opposing educational philosophies currently are clashing over the answer 

.-he has his own. It is that the time has come to turn education away from its present 
preoccupation with essentially non-intellectual matters. Last year, Keats wrote on this 
same subject in the Saturday Evening Post and drew an avalanche of reader mail. However, 
so did a companion article by Herbert L. Brown, Jr., managing editor of "Changing Times" 
(Kiplinger Magazine), which boldly declared that the public schools are doing their job. 











Keats says in his book that the "brave new philosophy" of preparing the child for his 
place in society rather than filling his mind with dates, rules, and formulas has resulted ( 
in a curriculum dominated by courses in domestic sciences, industrial arts, and social 
adjustment. He adds in attempting to do everything for the child, schoolmen are turning 
out high school graduates who have been taught how to dress for a date, play football, 
make copper ashtrays and very little else. "Fancy equipment for unnecessary courses 
inflates construction costs and bemuses students with gleaming gadgets," says Keats, 
father of three. The last chapter of Keats' book explains how one community, namely, New 
Canaan, Conn., went about getting the sort of school its inhabitants wanted. 





As New Canaan's citizens reclaimed control over their schools, Keats said, they molded 
it closer to their own ideas of what education should mean in their city. He continued: 
"It cannot be repeated too often that they made their decisions within their own view of 
their community and its needs. What New Canaan did for itself might well not apply to 
all other communities in America. Theirs was a special case of a wealthy town, superior 
children, and a fantastically high degree of college orientation. The life-adjustment 
and vocational programs that New Canaan spurned might admirably serve an industrial slum 
of backward children and ignorant parents. Certainly, too, all the nation's public 
schools might not need the same drastic overhaul that New Canaan's schools obviously 
needed in order to be brought closer to the public will..." 


— SHOW CARD 


March 28, 9 p.m. (EST) - "The Case for the College" over CBS Radio. 
Harvard College breaks with tradition as it becomes the first college 
in history to buy commercial time for a coast-to-coast radio show. 
The program will be a dramatic interpretation of the meaning of higher 

education. The "stars" are Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy, Dr. ee 
James B. Conant, Tom Lehrer, Senator John F. Kennedy, Harvard President 
Nathan M. Pusey, and a host of other prominent alumni and faculty mem- 
bers. 

















Gale Rose, Research Director, Utah School Merit Study, reports that most of the school 
districts across the country which claim to operate a merit rating system today, do it in 
some negative fashion. According to a recent survey, 75 percent of 151 representative 
school systems provide only for the penalizing of unsatisfactory service - usually the 
withholding of an increment on the automatic salary schedule. Does it surprise anyone 
that teachers don't think much of this kind of merit rating? Rose asks. 





Rose's findings show that a merit program is something pretty big and of serious conse- 
quence in total school operation. In effect, it is a perplex evaluation program and a 
salary procedure that does not operate automatically by itself. In his study, Rose said: 
"To put it plainly, we are talking about personnel administration of a type that few 
school administrators have ever tried, and for which perhaps few are really well prepared. 
This is not meant as a condemnation because these functions have seldom been clearly re- 
quired as part of a superintendent's or a principal's job description. Neither school 
boards nor professional associations have seen these as important or necessary functions." 
The researcher suggested it is time that American public school administration determine 
whether or not they are. 





Six conditions which promote successful merit operation as cited by Rose are: The 
premise that the program is designed to help teachers succeed and improve in their job. 
Administrators are trained - and have time - to work closely with teachers as instruc- 
tional leaders. Principal (or department head)-teacher ratios are moderate (about 1 to 15) 
and teacher-pupil ratios are about 1 to 25 or 30. Communities provide all teachers with a 
good basie salary program; then add sizeable merit payments for those who qualify. School 
boards believe in the merit principle and are willing to create favorable conditions for 
its success. Teachers are invited to develop and regularly re-examine the program. 








Re | Fort Worth, Texas, School Supt. Joe Moore has prepared a brochure for citi- 

====>== | zen consumption which explains how the system is trying to keep a sense of 

NEWS balance despite heavy demands for re-emphasis upon scientific education. 
Says the pictorial handbook: "....We believe that balance in the programs 

=====| of courses is more important than exceptional stress upon the sciences, 

FERONE that such stress could produce educational distortion. General sound, pre- 

=SVS=) paratory education, or a liberal arts education, is our actual aim." Title 
of the brochure: "Balanced Education in a Changing World." 














In Tulare (Calif.) High School, if a pupil develops a chronic aversion to 
study, he may be expelled. In an action unusual for this state, Principal Keith Waite 
ousted a 16-year-old, who, among ten, had been placed on probation for continued refusal 
to apply himself. Result: Scholastic way-mending. 





Board of Directors of the National Education Association wired President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon, and top Congressional leaders of its "shock" at the announcement of 
the Administration's proposal to strengthen the economy through an anti-recession program 
which, members say, ignores the emergency need for school construction. For the past two 
years, the wire said, the President has urged Congress to provide federal funds for emer- 
gency school construction. The message pointed out that the NEA gave wholehearted support 
to the Chief Executive's proposals, adding: "Now - at a time when the nation has demanded 
a strengthening of American education through every means possible - it is inconceivable 
that the Administration should ignore the need for school construction in any proposed 
public works or anti-recession program.” 








The wire continued that the NEA Directors (78 members from all states and territories ) 
"urges that the combined efforts of all NEA units and affiliates be directed toward secur-= 
ing both public and professional expression of the desire of a majority of the American 
people to have the federal government share with the states and local communities in the 
provision of funds for emergency elementary and high school classroom construction." 





MATHEMATICS RESURRECTION PREDICTED IN ILLINOIS STUDY 


Some startling trends and predictions in mathematics education - a field subject to 
the hue and cry from laymen from every walk of life - can be found in experiments of the 
Illinois Committee on School Mathematics and the Commission on Mathematics. The 6-year- 8 
old commission, comprised of mathematicians and educators appointed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board of Educational Testing Service, declares that mathematics reform - 
rejuvenation - is in the air. 





For example: Reformation of algebra at the llth-grade level - "new methods that are 
ingenious, entertaining and teachable." A new geometry for grade 10 - "with elimination 
of some current fear=provoking theorems." Solid geometry treated briefly in grade 10. 
Trigonometry included as part of a new grade-1l course - "reduced in content...in the 
amount of time devoted to meaningless techniques." 





What then happens to grade 12? The researchers suggest the advent of one branch of 
modern mathematics - namely, statistics. An elementary course in probability, descrip- 
tive statistics and statistical inference - well within the comprehension of l2th-graders - 
can be immediately applied to practical problem situations...so the study shows. In addi- 
tion, the study proves that another likely winner in grade 12 will be analytic geometry 
and elementary polynomial calculus - "interesting, practical mathematics familiar to 
nearly every high school teacher of the subject." (It should be pointed out that many 
college mathematics teachers openly are opposed to the teaching of calculus in high 
school. On the other hand, high school teachers want to teach calculus.) 





In a review of the Illinois study during the American Association of School Administra- 
tors' convention last week in San Francisco, Mathematics Professor Jack D. Wilson of San 
Francisco State College reported: "Mathematics education today is witnessing an unprece- 
dented upheaval. Hard pressure comes from the lay public at a time when teachers them- 
selves are working long hours to try to determine the direction in which mathematics edu- 
cation should go. I believe that a thoroughgoing reform of the mathematics curriculum gS 





cannot be achieved in a mere one or two years...it is a long-term project. We should 
proceed slowly. We cannot afford to give way to fads of the moment. We must resist 
temptation to let the present intense interest of the general public push us into changes 
which have not been carefully considered. Already there are some signs’that this may 
happen. In any case, before making any changes it would be highly desirable for commit- 
tees of teachers - especially at the local level - to sit down and study carefully the 
literature in the field. Without such study, it will be hard to build an improved pro- 
gram in the subject field of mathematics. 


Interestingly enough, Wilson traces the concern for math reform back to the 1920-30's 
and recalls the then current attacks on algebra and geometry - the twin bad boys alleged 
to have caused "more tears, more heartaches, more family rows, more sleepless nights 
than any other high school subjects." He points with pride to the fact that today's 
mathematicians are conducting intensive studies and experiments to justify the presence 
of geometry in the curriculum and to revitalize algebra. 
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